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S3RD THOUSAND 


What Has God to Do 
with Marriage? 
I. THE PROBLEM 


ND so they were married and lived hap 
Ae ever after.” Of how many couples 
that you know is this true? When you 
have eliminated those who are divorced or sep- 
arated, those who spend their time in endless 
quarreling, those who live in polite indiffer- 
ence, there may seem to be few left. There are 
outstanding exceptions, of course, but too fre- 
quently marriage seems to be not a happy end- 
ing, but a beginning of trouble. All around us we 
hear appeals for easier divorce, trial marriage, 
free love. An impartial observer might well con- 
clude that the chances of making a successful 
marriage were poor indeed. 
Yet people go right on marrying. The warning 
that you might think they would take from other 
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peoples’ failures does not deter them in the least. 
Indeed, even those whose previous attempts 
have ended in divorce, often marry again. Such 
persistence ought to astound us. The critics of 
marriage, also, though they may want to limit 
it in many ways, rarely advocate its abolition. 
Somehow the urge to marriage and the desire to 
preserve the institution seem to be deeply root- 
ed in our nature. It must be an answer to some 
basic need, or we would not cling to it so para- 
doxically. 

Why do people marry, anyway? One motive, 
certainly, is the hope of finding a real compan- 
ionship. Loneliness is our greatest misery. We 
are all so shut up in ourselves. At best we touch 
only the outsides of other people. We want, be- 
fore all else, to escape from imprisonment in 
the self. Marriage, the most intimate human re- 
lationship, offers itself as a way out. Time and 
again it fails. Even living together does not 
break through the barrier. Yet we recognize it 
as the best hope, and we dare not forswear it. 

Apparently our isolation is more complete 
than we readily admit. Right here Christianity 
gives us a clue to the problem. For centuries it 
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has been proclaiming that there is something 
radically wrong with man as we find him. We 
are shut up in ourselves; but this is not what 
God intended when He made us. He created us 
for love, for companionship with Him, and with 
each other. Sin, the choice of self rather than 
God, has bottled us up and deprived us of the 
power to reach out to others. This is the funda- 
mental problem. Until it is solved, we can never 
know a true companionship in marriage, or in 
any other arrangement. God alone can free us 
from the overwhelming love of self which pre- 
vents us from loving properly. To get this free- 
dom, we must be actively trying to lose ourselves 
in Him. The marital failures which are so evi- 
dent today are often simply the result of a man 
and a woman trying to find happiness without 
making an initial self-surrender to God. 

The nature of God is the ideal for our life. 
God is never lonely, for He is not one Person. 
He is three Persons, a divine Society. TheFather, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, eternally distinct 
in Person, share the one identical Being, and in 
perfect love. This is the secret of the essential 
blessedness of God. He intends man to experi- 
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ence this happiness also. As God is perfectly 
one, so man was created to be perfectly one with 
God and with all other men. This will be our 
eternal joy in heaven. 

Meanwhile earthly sharing is an approxima- 
tion to this perfect happiness, and marriage is 
one opportunity for it. “For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother and shall cleave to 
his wife: and they twain shall be one flesh. 
Wherefore they are no more twain, but one 
flesh.” To the extent that they, by God’s help, 
attain to this sharing, this union with each 
other, they will escape from the isolation of self. 
In this way also, they will be brought closer to 
God. 

The Christian ideal of marriage is different 
from the secular ideal. Its goal is union with 
God. The means thereto is a blending of per- 
sonalities by a man and a woman. It is made 
in accordance with the will of God, and is 
achieved by His help. As He is behind it, it can 
never fail. Many of our modern matrimonial 
troubles would be prevented if there were more 
truly Christian marriages. 


Il. SEX 

Ts Christian ideal of marriage is based upon 
the assertion that sex is a good, beautiful, 
and holy function of humanity, and is capable, 
when rightly used, of aiding in our sanctifica- 
tion. This fact can hardly be overstated today, 
in view of the widespread tendency to treat sex 
as debasing, disgraceful, or trivial. That we are 
sexual beings is no occasion for shame. “Have 
ye not read that He who made them at the be- 
ginning made them male and female?” God, 
who made man for fellowship with Him, cre- 
ated sex. He it was who made the gratification 
of this urge a pleasurable experience. He Him- 
self delights in the joy that man finds therein, 
provided that it contributes, as it can, to the 
ultimate purpose of man’s existence, which is 
to know God, and enjoy Him forever. God did 
not do a poor job when He made man. We must 
learn to accept ourselves as we are. It is the first 

step in successful living. 
God does not bless the marriage of a man and 
a woman in spite of the fact that they are going 
to have sexual joy together. He blesses them in 
order that they may have it. His Presence should 
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be realized, not only at the wedding, but at the 
marriage bed as well. Sexual union, performed 
according to His purpose, has His blessing. Men 
and women should feel no shame in living their 
most intimate lives as in His Presence. Their 
relationship can only be healthy and good inso- 
far as they do this. Abuse of sex is using it in 
such a way that God cannot look upon it; ap- 
propriating to merely animal gratification that 
which He has given for spiritual purposes. The 
repugnance that a healthy person feels at such 
misuse is an indication of the reverence which 
is instinctively attached to this sacred function 
of human nature. The reluctance at talking flip- 
pantly and casually about sex is also a healthy 
sign. Blatancy about it is prudishness upside 
down. Like all holy things, sex should be hedged 
about with a deep and reverent respect. 

To call sex holy may seem dangerous, in view 
of the fact that some of our contemporaries arg 
trying to find a sort of mystical value in its mere 
gratification; in reality are worshipping the in- 
stinct itself. But the Christian dares to do so, 
because he insists that sex is not, as many mod- 
erns say, an impersonal force, pressing upon us 
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from without, demanding its own satisfaction in 
face of all efforts to control it. It is not true that 
sex must express itself. The truth is that we must 
express ourselves through sex, either by its use, 
or, in certain cases, by its disuse. The pattern is 
determined by our personality. Modern psy- 
chology has done great service in demonstrat- 
ing the close relationship between character and 
the sex pattern. A person reveals himself clear- 
ly in his sex life. Thus a man who is accustomed 
to use other people as mere tools to selfish ends 
will treat women in the same way. A woman 
who weakly yields herself to satisfy her every 
whim will certainly have no control over her 
sex urge. Conversely, a person who has strength- 
ened the will by disciplining other desires will 
be able to make sex serve the higher self. Those 
psychoanalists, however, who think that they 
can change personality by tinkering with sex- 
ual manifestations, are doomed to failure, as 
the best practitioners now recognize. To change 
the sex pattern we must change the personality 
which determines it, not the other way about. 
Since sex is an expression of personality, it 
follows that the more completely a person puts 
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himself into the act, the more perfect the act 
itself will be, and the more complete satisfac- 
tion it will afford. What do we mean by his put- 
ting himself into the act? Simply that the ob- 
ject of the physical experience should also be 
the object of love to the intellect and other high- 
er functions of the self. The more bonds, besides 
the physical, that there are between a man and 
a woman, the more satisfying sex will be. The 
reason for this does not lie in any superimposed 
moral code, but in psychological necessity. 

The sex act should involve at least a mutual 
physical surrender. Here we see the reason why 
God, in His great mercy, created difference in 
sex. He implanted in our physical nature a 
means whereby a man and a woman can sacri- 
fice one to another. To lose ourself is the basic 
need. “He who loseth his life shall find it.” Sex 
is a physical means through which this sacrifice 
may be accomplished. Be it noted, however, 
that it is not the gratification of sex which en- 
ables it to fulfil God’s purpose, but the self- 
surrender involved in that gratification. 

It is necessary to bear this in mind if we are 
to understand how sex remains the physical 
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basis of self-sacrifice even when, for some rea- 
son, physical gratification is impossible. Let us 
take an example. Suppose that shortly after 
marriage a woman, through accident or illness, 
becomes incapable of sexual union. Does this 
prevent her and her husband from sacrificing 
themselves to make a real marriage? Not at all. 
He by his continence, and she by her resignation, 
can make the same surrender of their person- 
alities as they would under normal circum- 
stances through the sex act. The adjustment is, 
of course, more difficult; but they can count on 
sufficient grace from God to achieve it, and in 
the end the marriage will be as fine as otherwise. 
Since God orders all things for the good of the 
sows concerned, such an adjustment, far from 
involving frustration, can bring out the best in 
husband and wife. By no other means can a 
couple in this situation accomplish the self- 
sacrifice which sex has been given them to 
achieve. If, for example, the man seeks satis- 
faction outside the marriage, this extraneous re- 
lationship will prevent his surrender to his wife; 
and on the other hand, the marriage bond and 
all that it implies will render him incapable of 
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pouring his whole personality into the relation- 
ship with the other woman. No. The man and his 
‘wife alone can form the union fully. And this 
union is still based on sex, even though it be in 
abstinence rather than in gratification. 

If we carry this one step further, perhaps it 
will make it clearer. Certain souls are called not 
to the married state, but to celibacy. Is this a 
form of sexual atrophy? Not at all. Sex is still 
the physical basis and means of self-sacrifice. 
The celibate is called upon to make a completo 
self-dedication directly to God, without the in- 
tervention of a human agent. Sex energy is not 
suppressed and bottled up; much less is it per- 
verted to some sub-human level. The energy 
that would normally result in the physical act 
is directed in a complete offering to God. This 
state requires extra-ordinary grace, and hence is 
a special rather than a common vocation. But 
celibates are not sex-starved persons. The in- 
stinct of the Church is profoundly right when 
she calls a celibate the spouse of Christ and 
holds him or her in honour. 

When we see how perfectly sex fulfils God’s 
basic purpose in creating man, and the heights 
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to which men and women may rise by a proper 
use of it through God’s grace, are we not justi- 
fied in calling it a holy function? 


III. PERSONAL UNION 


/* have seen that, if sex is to reach its own 
fulfilment, it must be set in the environ- 
ment of a personal union. The integration of 
personalities which this involves takes place 
largely, though not wholly, on the conscious 
level, where mind and will can operate. It is the 
task to which a man and a woman dedicate 
themselves in marriage, and the objective to- 
ward which their energies should be actively di- 
rected. The specific steps whereby it will be at- 
tained vary with each marriage, but let us see 
if we can lay down some general principles. 
Matrimony is so common a feature of the life 
about us that we sometimes forget its tremen- 
dous significance to each man and woman who 
enters upon it. Two personalities, two worlds of 
experience, are brought into intimate juxtapo- 
sition. Interpenetration becomes possible; in- 
deed, is a necessity. An explorer entering upon 
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an unknown continent is really an inadequate 
simile for a person on the verge of married life. 
For, whereas both have rich stores of new and 
beautiful experience before them, there is one 
great difference. The country will remain the 
same while the explorer is investigating it. One’s 
partner in marriage, on the other hand, will 
grow during the process, or rather, by the 
process of becoming known. God’s wedding gift 
to us is another soul, varied in its characteristics, 
fertile in its responses, infinite in its capacity 
for growth, immortal in its destiny. He bids us 
make this soul our own, yielding ours in ex- 
change. By this process, He will of the two make 
one, not by adding their beauties, but by multi- 
plying them. 

The couple embark upon this undertaking 
with three advantages. First, there are the com- 
mon characteristics and tastes which have at- 
tracted them during their courtship. These rep- 
resent only a fragment of the personality of 
each, but they are a start toward the goal of 
integration. They will serve as an introduction 
for further growth into each other. Second, there 
is mutual love and respect. What lover is worthy 
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of the name who does not think the beloved the 
finest of the sex? The willingness to trust and 
the desire to please that this implies are the 
essentials of right living together. They should 
be carefully fostered. Finally, there is the joy of 
a new intimacy and co-operation in establishing 
a home. Matters which, since they escaped the 
domination of parents and nurses, have been 
private concerns, now are shared with another. 
Decisions are reached in open forum with all 
the seriousness of settling matters of state. Here 
is ample scope for little concessions, delightful 
discoveries of similar tastes, sudden openings of 
new vistas; and all is bathed in the heavenly 
light of a new and rich experience. Thus, almost 
in play, the technique of living together may be 
learned. 

In time the first flush of joy will wear off. 
Sooner or later serious problems will arise, dif- 
ferences of temperament, real clashes of taste, 
blind spots in each to vital interests of the other. 
If the early lessons have been assimilated, the 
couple will know how to meet these. No longer, 
however, is the emotional delight operative to 
inspire their efforts and make all easy. Some- 
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thing else must take the place of this delight as 
an incentive to perseverance. That something is 
a deep resolution to reach a synthesis of inter- 
ests at all costs. This can spring only from a 
grasp of the value of married life, and of its 
essential nature. 

Too many people think of marriage as a series 
of titillating thrills. This is dangerous, for it 
puts the emphasis on the emotional atmosphere 
of the first few months. It turns the first delight 
of living together into an end in itself, to be 
clung to, or selfishly indulged; and this serves 
only to destroy delight the sooner. True mar- 
riage aims at a lasting rather than a transitory 
happiness. The road thither is certain to have 
steep places, but this need not discourage the 
traveler because he knows that they bring him 
to the top more quickly than do the level 
stretches. Every conflict of personality reveals 
a new and unexpected area of interest and taste. 
The first reaction may be disapproval and op- 
position, but if the man and wife have learned 
each to prize the other’s character, and to re- 
spect its integrity, the storm will soon pass over. 
Then they can face the difficulty honestly and 
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quietly, and work out a solution. If they love 
one another, each will be ready to sacrifice, for 
when love acts it is always self-sacrificing. 
Clashes of principle are more difficult to 
handle, for, of course, principles must not be 
sacrificed. Two young people who have made a 
real effort to get to know each other before 
marriage ought to find few conflicts of principle 
afterwards. If any turn up, they need not be 
fatal. The way to deal with them is as follows. 
First, be certain that it is a true difference of 
principle, not a mere prejudice, or the exag- 
geration of a minor point out of true proportion. 
Here the advice of an expert on the question out- 
side the family is often a great help. Secondly, 
the couple should talk the matter out. Difficul- 
ties should be faced, not run away from. In this 
way some working compromise may be reached. 
This must be grounded on mutual respect. Let 
each be true to his own principles and charitable 
toward the other’s. In the long run, the one 
whose principles are the better will almost al- 
ways convert the other by force of example. 
Meanwhile there will be a mutual toleration and 
understanding which will prevent the clash from 
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carrying over into other fields of the marriage 
relationship. 

Growth in personal union is marked by a 
widening community of interests. We have seen 
that the couple enter married life with a com- 
mon sphere of activity carried over from the 
courtship. The establishment of the new home 
enlarges this. Problems which have been con- 
structively solved extend this co-operation 
further. The process will be speeded up by a 
recognition that sharing is the basic principle 
of living together. Two corollaries follow from 
this. First, it is dangerous to hold anything back 
from one’s partner, even with the intention of 
sparing pain and distress. No matter how good 
the motive, it results in putting a no admittance 
sign over one section of the self, and impairs 
the union to this extent. Second, each party to 
the marriage should consider it a duty to be 
interested in the concerns of the other, even 
when there is no natural taste for them. Often 
this will produce remarkable growth. Many a 
man or woman has found an unsuspected abil- 
ity to understand and enjoy art or literature, sci- 
ence or business, by submitting to be led into 
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these fields by a wife or husband. Our so-called 
blind spots are often based on ignorance rather 
than on lack of talent. Humility and desire to 
learn, on one side, and patience and willingness 
to teach, on the other, will overcome many a 
barrier to sharing which is based on the sup- 
posed incapacity of one person to appreciate an 
interest of the other. Marriage is not the fitting 
of two static, unchangeable personalities into 
each other like pieces of a puzzle, but rather a 
growth into union. 

It ought to be obvious to anyone who has fol- 
lowed the argument this far that marriage can 
only exist on a life-long basis. We can distin- 
guish three reasons for this. 

1. Any other intention than to share the rest 
of one’s life with the partner of one’s marriage 
would show that from the very start something 
was being held back from that full union which 
alone can make matrimony satisfactory. Mar- 
riage is the bestowal of the whole self. A man 
and woman cannot give each other their pasts, 
except as they survive in the present character. 
At the wedding they cannot give the whole of 
their present personalities, because it will take 
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many years of living together before this can be 
achieved. They can only give the future, and 
they must give it all. 

2. We recognize that a perfect union between 
a man and his wife is a difficult undertaking. 
It can succeed only if there is an absolute reso- 
lution to accept no excuses for its failure. The 
couple must have complete faith in their mar- 
riage, that in it God can overcome all difficul- 
ties. To make any reservation on this point, any 
limit to the extent of self-denial which one party 
will make for the other, is to court failure. As 
long as there is a loophole for escape, the temp- 
tation to use it when we are called upon to make 
a disagreeable self-surrender is likely to over- 
come frail human nature. All thought of turning 
back must be abandoned when the hand is put 
to the plough. Any other attitude betrays lack 
of faith, and lack of faith is fatal to successful 
marriage. 

3. For the Christian the conclusive reason 
for life-long marriage is that this is what God 
has taught us marriage should be. To those who 
marry “for better for worse . . . till death them 
do part,” our Lord promises grace to fulfil the 
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contract. These are His terms. We hope that this 
paper has done something to show the reason 
for them. Even if we could not understand why 
He has made them, however, we still would 
have no right to expect Him to supply the grace 
on any other conditions than His own. God is 
always faithful to His promises, but if the claim 
for grace is to be made, the terms of the promise 
must be kept. In the case of marriage this means 
the unreserved intention of entering upon an in- 
dissoluble life-long union. 


IV. THROUGH MARRIAGE TO GOD 
ES Christian marriage union begins in God. 

“Whom God hath joined.” It is therefore 
only with His help that we can achieve true 
beauty in it. To prove this we have only to look 
about us. Many marriages are coming to grief 
every day. This does not indicate that there is 
anything wrong with the institution. Even when 
husband and wife are nominally Christian, 
God’s assistance has not by them been either 
sought or accepted. The couple have tried to 
make a go of it on their own, and each has found 
the other to be the selfish, pig-headed person 
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we all are when we dispense with God’s grace. 
Christian marriage is much more than a church 
wedding. It presupposes that the parties to it 
are, and will continue to be, active Christians. 

We do not shut our eyes to the many and va- 
rious problems which beset the relations be- 
tween a man and his wife. They are very real, 
and their solution is often difficult. We do assert, 
however, that God can solve them. His help is 
ever at hand, and He is more than ready to give 
it for the asking. Here is the crucial point. It is 
of the nature of grace that it must be sought in 
order to be obtained in its fullness. “Ask and ye 
shall receive.” The power is there, but we must 
go to God to get it. And if we are not in the habit | 
of going to Him, we shall not know where to find 
Him in a crisis. 

Marriage must be grounded on a healthy and 
constant prayer life. The man and his wife must 
be faithful in their sacraments and other Chris- 
tian duties. It is not enough, however, that each 
individual keep up his private devotions. A 
family must worship as a family. The couple 
should often kneel side by side, both in church 
and at home. In mixed religious marriages, the 
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first may have to be foregone for a while, which, 
indeed, is the big argument against such unions. 
But nothing can prevent the worship of God 
together at home, except an unwillingness to let 
Him enter into the marriage, or a failure to re- 
alize how essential He is. The restoration of the 
daily family prayers would do much to give a 
true conception of matrimony. When in the rush 
of modern living these are impossible as a regu- 
lar thing, at least family festivals, such as anni- 
versaries and birthdays, should be commemo- 
rated in this way. The family meals should cer- 
tainly be opened with an invocation of God, that 
his Presence may never be forgotten. The mar- 
riage in all its aspects should be dedicated to 
Him again and again. The constant seeking of 
His aid, which is the indispensable prerequisite, 
is the first way in which matrimony leads to 
God. 

Marriage is one vocation of the spiritual life. 
The constructive solution of difficulties, which 
we have seen is essential to personal union be- 
tween husband and wife, has also its spiritual 
significance. As Christians we are called to fol- 
low our Lord along the Way of the Cross, that 
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we may be with Him at the Resurrection. Joy- 
ous and willing self-sacrifice is the distinguish- 
ing mark of the Christian. He welcomes crosses 
as opportunities for losing self and finding God. 
Married life, with its inner problem of integrat- 
ing two personalities, with its trials which come 
from without,—“for richer for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health,’—and finally with its tem- 
porary parting in death, provides many such 
crosses. When these are bravely borne, matri- 
mony produces saints. Its vows are a ladder to 
sanctity for those called to that state, just as 
surely and in exactly the same way as the vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience are for the 
monk or nun. Because Christians know that the 
road to heaven leads over Calvary, they expect 
and welcome the crosses marriage brings. 
Whether these are overcome in this life by self- 
sacrificing love, or are borne even till death in 
joyous resignation, each cross brings us a stage 
nearer the vision of God. 

Finally, not only is fellowship with God the 
means to a successful marriage, and marriage 
in turn the preparation for eternal life with 
Him, but He is also to some extent enjoyed as 
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the fruit of marriage in this life. For matrimony 
results in mutual love between a man and a 
woman. Now there is only one source of love. 
“Even as the Father hath loved Me, I also have 
loved you.” The love that binds the Persons of 
the Trinity into the unity of God is the origin 
of all love. This love is poured forth upon man, 
that he may appropriate it and express it to- 
ward others. “We love because He first loved 
us.” We cannot originate love; we must borrow 
it from God. The love of a man and wife is not 
their creation. It is the love of the Blessed Trin- 
ity flowing into their souls. In so far as they do 
indeed love each other, they are living in God 
and enjoying Him. “God is love; and he that 
abideth in love abideth in God and God abideth 
in him.” 


How to Prepare for Marriage 


verY right-thinking man or woman knows 

that marriage is the most important venture 
of life. To enter it lightly is the height of fool- 
hardiness. Now that we have seen something of 
its holiness in the eyes of God, we can also 
recognize that such casualness is a sin of sacri- 
lege. An atmosphere of serious purpose and 
humble prayer should surround not only mar- 
riage itself, but all discussion of it and prepara- 
tion for it. 

1. Every young person should keep fore- 
most in thought and prayer that whether he or 
she is to marry or not, and if so, whom, are 
matters of divine vocation rather than of per- 
sonal whim. Vocation is desire plus opportunity 
seen in the light of God. His guidance should 
constantly be sought. : 

2. Effort should be made by two people in 
love, each to ascertain the other’s character. 
Love is naturally blind, but a little exertion of 
will may restore sight. A community of tastes 
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will be a great help to the building up of the 
personal union. Its absence should be treated as 
a God-given warning, and not lightly disregard- 
ed. Above all, there should be agreement on 
basic principles. The serious questions of life 
should be honestly talked out. Best of all, there 
ought to be a common point of view; but if there 
is a disagreement on one point, at least a work- 
ing compromise must be made. Failing this, the 
matter should be treated as a barrier to oppor- 
tunity, and an indication that they are not called 
of God to marry one another. Hard as it may be 
under the emotional influence of courtship, the 
engagement in that case should be broken off. 
Too much emphasis cannot be put on this point. 

3. Instruction from a priest as to God’s pur- 
pose in marriage and the proper use of it ought 
to be sought. Specific questions should be asked 
on points not fully understood. Incidentally, his 
advice in working out clashes of principle, and 
his approval of such compromises as may be 
proposed, are often very helpful. The priest also 
can recommend a Christian physician to give 
advice about the physiological side of marriage 
to those who have need of such instruction. 
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4. It is advisable that the bride and groom 
make a general sacramental confession before 
the wedding. Besides the grace of absolution it- 
self and the advantage of a fresh start, the 
preparatory self-examination does much to put 
one in the humble frame of mind which is 
needed to make adjustment to the future part- 
ner’s personality. 


5. The wedding should be a solemn event, 
and should be held in the church. It is a re- 
ligious more than a social occasion. A celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion should be part of 
the service when possible, and it is almost al- 
ways possible. If it cannot be had at the cere- 
mony itself, the couple should make their com- 
munions together, either the day of the wedding 
or the Sunday before. This is their beginning of 
a family union in prayer. 


6. A successful marriage rests on the active 
seeking of God’s grace. A firm resolution to live 
close to Him, shared by bride and groom, is an 
indispensable part of a good preparation for a 
happy Christian marriage. 
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